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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Troubled Areas ~@ a 
Communists Try to Capitalize & pust ely. { 

on Disturbed Conditions r] $ 

in Numerous Regions P) 
PON what foreign lands will atten- 
tion focus this summer? Will the 


cold war between communist nations 
and the free world grow more or less 
intense? How will developments 
abroad affect the United States? 

No one can answer these questions 
positively and finally at this time. As 
every informed person knows, news 
developments of profound importance 
often break unexpectedly. 

It is equally well known, though, 
that serious international troubles 
seldom develop overnight. Wars and 
other flare-ups between nations begin 
most of the time in a series of dis- 
agreements. Continued disputes, per- 
mitted to remain unresolved, develop 
in time into global conflicts. 

We are devoting the remainder of 
this article to a roundup of areas where 
trouble of one kind or another might 
result in serious disturbances in com- 
ing months. Our list of nations is by 
no means a complete roster of lands 
where deep-set troubles exist. It does, 
nonetheless, include most nations 
whose problems constitute a serious 
threat to world peace. 

Indochina. The fate of this land 
of 28 million people in Southeast Asia 
is now hanging in the balance. Its 
future may well be determined in com- 
ing weeks, either on the battlefield or 
around the conference table. 

Ever since 1946 Indochinese commu- 
nists have been fighting the French, 
who have long controlled this Far 
Eastern land, and France’s native al- 
lies. The communists, playing upon 








the natives’ desire for freedom and 
furnished in recent years with sup- 
plies from Red China, have been broad- 
ening their area of control. Even 
though France has granted the native 
states a large degree of independence, 
this act has not changed the military 
picture for the better. 

The fall of the French fortress of 
Dien Bien Phu earlier this month came 
as a shock to the western powers. 
However, it did not by any means end 
the fighting. Most of southern Indo- 
china, as well as the Red River delta 
in the north, is still in the hands of 
the French and their allies. With 
heavy rains expected from now until 
October in Indochina, military power 
alone is unlikely to settle this coun- 
try’s fate during the summer months. 

It is entirely possible, though, that 
Indochina’s future may be settled 
around the conference table at Geneva. 
Here the big powers are discussing 
the problem as these words are writ- 
ten. Whether they can bring lasting 
peace to this war-torn land remains 
to be seen. 

The Indochinese situation poses a 
grave problem to the U.S. We do not 
want to become involved in another 

(Continued on page 2) 
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IT HAPPENS ALMOST EVERY YEAR. In late spring, Congress finds it’s fallen far behind in the task of passing bills. 


Reeord of Congress 


Accomplishments in Present Session Will Greatly Affect the 
Outcome of 1954 Election, Political Leaders Say 


HE current session of Congress, 

which has been in progress since 
early January, is important for two 
general reasons: First, the lawmakers 
are dealing with national and foreign 
issues that have a vital bearing upon 
the country’s welfare. 

Second, this is the last regular ses- 
sion prior to the 1954 congressional 
election. That election will occur on 
November 2, and the primaries lead- 
ing up to it have already begun. 
Leaders in both parties feel that the 
record which the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress is now making will 
strongly affect the outcome of this 
political race. 

Here are some of the major prob- 
lems and issues that have been put 
before the lawmakers this year: 


Defense & foreign aid. Last Janu-_ 


ary President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress for a total of 651% billion dollars 
to take care of federal expenses 
during the year that starts next July. 








¥: HAT am I 

going to do 
this summer?” A 
call to military serv- 
ice may answer this 
question for some 
of you, but others 
will decide the question for themselves. 

Summer, of course, is the proper time 
for vacations—for rest, relaxation, and 
enjoyment. It is also a time for con- 
structive achievement. So I am sug- 
gesting four worthwhile projects for 
the consideration of our readers: 

1. Develop new interests. Everyone 
needs interests apart from a job or 
schoolwork, and the summer vacation 
period is an ideal time to develop them. 
Engage in some outdoor sport this sum- 
mer—tennis, swimming, baseball, or 
whatever appeals to you. Cultivate a 
hobby such as nature study, stamp col- 
lecting, or photography. 

And do not overlook the possibilities 
of reading for recreation. Stop at the 





Walter E. Myer 


public library and borrow a book now 
and then. Learn to read fiction, biog- 
raphy, or historical novels for pleasure 
and relaxation. If you can enjoy sit- 
ting down and reading, you are insured 
against boredom. This form of enter- 
tainment is always available. 

2. Share family responsibilities. What 
jobs can you take over at home for the 
summer? Volunteer to do more than 
you have found time for during the 
school year. Enjoy the satisfaction of 
doing your part as a responsible mem- 
ber of the family. 

3. Prepare for your life work. The 
months ahead offer many opportunities 
to advance your vocational plans. If 
you are undecided about what career to 
follow, a summer job may help you to 
make up your mind. If you have al- 
ready decided on a vocation, working 
in the field of your choice will give 
you valuable experience. 

You may not be able to find a suit- 
able job, of course, but other vocational 





What Are Your Summer Plans? 
By Walter E. Myer 


activities are open to you. Visit fac- 
tories, farms, newspaper plants, and 
business offices to see for yourself what 
the work is like in those places. Talk 
to persons who hold jobs which inter- 
est you. 

4. Become a better citizen. During 
the summer you will have time to de- 
vote to citizenship responsibilities. You 
can increase your knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs by reading newspapers and 
magazines, and by following radio and 
TV programs dealing with current is- 
sues and problems. You might even 
get some of your friends together for 
weekly discussion meetings. 

Find out what work various civic or- 
ganizations are doing in your commu- 
nity. Volunteer your services to help 
put over some worthy project. 

These four undertakings will add zest 
to your vacation. Not only will you de- 
rive immediate satisfaction from them, 
but you will be laying the foundation for 
success in later life. 


Slightly more than two thirds of this 
whole sum was to be used for the U.S. 
armed services, our atomie energy 
program, and military aid to foreign 
countries. 

The President’s requests for de- 
fense and foreign aid funds are still 
being studied in Congress. When Mr. 
Eisenhower made his military re- 
quests, in January, numerous critics 
argued that he wasn’t planning to 
spend! enough on our defense forces— 
that he wasn’t planning to maintain a 
large enough military establishment. 
He even intended to reduce the size of 
the Army, it was pointed out. 

Eisenhower and other administra- 
tion leaders replied that the nation, 
under their program, would have ade- 
quate and well-balanced forces. We 
were to place increasing reliance, they 
said, upon a modernized air fleet and 
our atomic weapons. 

Early this month there was some 
indication that the growing communist 
threat in Southeast Asia was forcing 
Eisenhower and his advisers to re- 
examine their military plans. Certain 
observers thought the President would 
soon ask Congress for additional sums 
of money, so that we could organize 
larger defense forces than were being 
blue-printed in January. - 

Congress hasn’t taken much action 
yet on the President’s request for 414 
billion dollars in foreign aid funds for 
the year beginning next July. Law- 
makers and administration officials 
are seriously worried about recent 
communist successes in Southeast 
Asia, and about the weakness of vari- 
ous countries with whom we are allied 
—especially France. They are still 
trying to determine how U.S. aid can 
best be used to bolster the defenses of 
the {ree world in the present crisis. 

Fear East. The question of what 
specific action we take on Indochina 
may depend largely on how rapidly the 
Reds follow up their military victory 
at Dien Bien Phu. Meanwhile, we 
have taken steps to help guarantee 
South Korea against renewed commu- 
nist aggression. Late in January the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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NEW YORK TIMES MAP 


THE FREE WORLD is finding that there is no easy way out of many difficult situations that have arisen since World War II 


Troubled Lands 


(Continued from page 1) 


war in the Far East, yet we do not 
want Indochina to fall into communist 
hands. Time and again it has been 
stressed that communist possession 
of Indochina would open the way to 
control of all Southeast Asia with its 
millions of people, and its rubber, tin, 
and rice. 

We are determined that the vital 
area south of Indochina remain in the 
free world. Regardless of how the 
Indochinese problem is settled, it seems 
certain that we will work hard this 
summer to set up a defense organiza- 
tion to protect Southeast Asia from 
further communist aggression. Such 
a group would presumably include 
Britain, France, Thailand, Malaya, and 
other interested lands. 

Korea. Some 1,500 miles north of 
Indochina, the peninsula of Korea 
thrusts from the mainland of Asia. 
In this land of rice paddies and barren 
hills, the communists and the forces 
of the free world fought for some 
three years to a stalemate. 

An uneasy peace prevails there to- 
day. Korea is divided as it was when 


the fighting stopped. On the upper 
side of the 38th parallel is the commu- 
nist land of North Korea, now almost 
a province of Red China. On the lower 
side of the 38th parallel is the demo- 
cratic country of South Korea. 

It seems highly unlikely that Korea 
can be unified in the near future. That 
is the U. S. desire, and it is the wish 
of Syngman Rhee, South Korea’s pres- 
ident. The communists will not, how- 
ever, agree to free elections. 

What seems probable, then, is that 
Korea will continue to exist as a 
divided country. Because a common 
boundary exists and because feelings 
are extremely bitter, this war-devas- 
tated land is likely to be a trouble 
spot for some time. 

China. The vast, sprawling land 
between Indochina and Korea is China, 
an ancient nation with almost 500 mil- 
lion people. Among the countries of 
the world, it is first in population. 
It is second only to Russia in area. 

In 1949 the communists took over 
China, leaving only the island of For- 
mosa in the hands of Chiang Kai-shek 
and his followers. A close ally. of 
Soviet Russia, Red China is now em- 
barking on a big military and indus- 
trial program. Under communist 
leader Mao Tse-tung, China is today 


the big trouble maker in the Far East. 

Had it not been for Red China, both 
Korea and Indochina would almost 
certainly be entirely within the free 
world today. The Chinese communists 
stepped into the Korean fighting at 
a moment when the UN forces were 
winning, and saved the North Koreans 
from defeat. Arms and supplies for 
the Indochinese rebels have come in 
great quantities from Red China. 

There is no indication that Mao’s 
regime intends to change its hostile 
attitude toward us. There will be in- 
creasing pressure, though, in the 
months ahead for us to recognize it 
as China’s actual government, and to 
agree to its admission to the United 
Nations. But so long as Red China 
continues its bandit ways, there is 
little likelihood that we shall alter 
our present position. 

Perhaps the best hope that the Chi- 
nese Reds will not start new aggres- 
sion in the near future lies in the 
complex problems that face them at 
home. They are concentrating on 
boosting farm production and building 
industries to boost the woefully low 
living standards. 

In the face of such domestic prob- 
lems, it would seem that the Reds 
would hesitate before embarking on 


new military adventures. If they can 
be curbed for a time, it may give the 
western nations the opportunity to set 
up a defense organization in Southeast 
Asia. That is our leaders’ hope, but, 
in view of Red China’s past behavior, 
they cannot count on her following a 
peaceful path. 

India. U.S. relations with this 
nation of 357 million people (second 
only to China in population) are trou- 
bled today. The difficulty stems from 
India’s attitude in global affairs. She 
says she is neutral in the world strug- 
gle, but it has seemed to many Ameri- 
cans that she has sided with the com- 
munists more often than with us and 
our allies. 

Ever since the Republic of India 
and Pakistan were carved out of the 
“old” India in 1947, relations between 
the two neighbors have been disturbed. 
Now strong feelings have been aroused 
in India over the proposed military 
pact between the United States and 
Pakistan. India opposes such a pact, 
and says that Pakistan might use the 
arms to attack her or to seize Kash- 
mir, a disputed border province. 

We seem likely to go ahead with the 
plan, nonetheless. Our aid to Paki- 
stan is intended to help this country 
defend itself from communist aggres- 
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sion, and is not meant to be used 
against India. The danger exists, 
nevertheless, that such aid might in- 
duce India to have closer relations 
with the communist powers. That is 
one of the possibilities we will have to 
consider carefully this summer before 
taking final action on military aid to 
Pakistan. 


Israel. The tiny Mediterranean 
land is about the size of New Jersey 
and has less than 2 million people, but 
it is in the center of a sorely troubled 
area. Israel and her Arab neighbors 
are at swords’ points. 

After the British withdrew from 
Palestine in 1948, the Jews won con- 
trol of most of the country and set up 
the new state of Israel. The Arabs, 
who made up about 60 per cent of 
Palestine’s population, opposed the 
move with arms and were supported 
by Arabs in nearby Jordan, Egypt, 
and some other Arab lands. They 
failed to destroy Israel, but the Arab 
countries have never recognized the 
young state. 

In recent months, border conflicts 
have been frequent. Bands of both 
Arabs and Israelis have crossed bor- 
ders to destroy property and kill peo- 
ple. The United Nations has tried to 
stop the disturbances. The big dan- 
ger is that the dissension may permit 
the communists to make gains in the 
Middle East. They would like nothing 
better than to clamp a hold on this 
oil-rich region where Europe, Asia, 
and Africa come together. 

Egypt. Unsettled conditions in this 
ancient land are also weakening the 
Middle East. A struggle for power 
between two army groups has been tak- 
ing place. At present, the two are 
cooperating, but there is little assur- 
ance that a real settlement of differ- 
ences has taken place. 

The Egyptians are trying to force 
the British to leave Suez. Not only 
is there a vital waterway here, con- 
necting the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas, but the British have a big mili- 
tary base along the canal. If the 
British are forced to withdraw from 
Suez (entirely within Egyptian terri- 
tory), it will further encourage the 
communists to expand into the area. 
It will take skilled diplomacy in the 
months ahead to resolve this problem. 


France. No European nation is 
beset with more troubles than this 
country of 42 million people. The 
treasury is empty, one government has 
followed another, prices have outrun 
wages, and morale is low. 

Yet a strong France is necessary in 
western defense plans. She occupies 
a strategic position in the heart of 
western Europe. She has many natu- 
ral resources and varied industries. 

If the talks in Geneva can end the 
war in Indochina without an abject 
surrender to the communists, France 
should benefit greatly. The money 
and manpower that have been flowing 
to the Far East can be, in large part, 
diverted into peaceful channels at 
home. 

We also hope that France will join 
the European Defense Community. 
Under this proposal, France and five 
other western European lands would 
contribute troops to a common army. 
France is today one of the nations that 
is dragging its heels on the plan. If 
France will join EDC this summer and 
can find an honorable way of ending 
the war in Indochina, it is felt that 
she will be making a big step toward 
becoming once more a powerful nation. 

Italy. The Mediterranean land of 
47 million people suffers from many 


of the same ills that trouble France. 
They include high prices, an internal 
communist threat, and coalition gov- 
ernments that do not always hold to- 
gether. 

We hope that Italy—like France— 
will act in support of the European 
Defense Community this summer. She 
has been slow to approve it, largely 
because of a dispute over Trieste. Both 
Italy and Yugoslavia claim this little 
area at the head of the Adriatic Sea. 
Italy says she wants the Trieste prob- 
lem settled before she puts her troops 
in a common army. 

Premier Mario Scelba is trying to 
improve living conditions. If he is 
able to do so in the coming months, 
communism may lose its appeal to the 
common man. Italy has the strongest 
communist party in western Europe, 
but Scelba has been acting with vigor 
to curb the Reds. 


West Germany. This former en- 
erny nation is making a big industrial 
comeback. Her 48 million people are 
turning out autos, cameras, sewing 
machines, toys, electrical equipment, 
and dozens of other items that are 
being sold all over the world. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer faces 
many problems, though. Living stand- 
ards need to be boosted further. West 
Germany cannot contribute troops to 
western defense until final approval is 
given by France and Italy to EDC. 
So long as these countries delay, there 
is the danger that Germany may some 
day kick over the traces and rearm on 
her own. 

Communist-controlled East Ger- 
many is a big problem to the West 
Germans. The flood of refugees that 
has come from East to West Germany 
in recent years indicates how great 
numbers of people in the Red-domi- 
nated area feel. Yet so long as the 
communist leaders keep the tight con- 
trol they have at present, West Ger- 
many must be on guard every minute. 


Soviet Russia. The major aim of 
U. S. foreign policy is to curb the 
aggression of this huge nation which 
is the fountainhead of communism. 
Taking up one sixth of the earth’s 
surface, it is the world’s biggest coun- 
try. Within its borders -live 207 mil- 
lion people. 

What is the Soviet Union aiming to 
do in coming months? Will it encour- 
age new aggression? 

As the Geneva hearings unfold, they 
may give a clearer picture of Russia’s 
immediate intentions. Right now 
there is nothing to indicate that she 
is changing her aggressive policies. 

In many ways, the Soviet Union is 
trying to split the western alliance. 
lor one thing, she is trying to arouse 
resentment against the United States 
over trade matters. Russia charges 
that the U. S. is trying to strangle 
Kast-West trade. The fact is, of 
course, that we and our allies, working 
as equal partners, are controlling only 
trade in strategic goods—that is, goods 
that would increase the military 
strength of the communist lands. 
‘Trade in other goods is permitted. 

No one in the free world can know 
for sure what goes on in the minds of 
the planners in the Kremlin. What 
we do know is that the communists 
have consistently tried to expand the 
area they control—and that they have 
the H-bomb. Thus we must keep a 
close watch on them every minute. 
Our best hope of curbing communist 
aggression in coming months appears 
to be in maintaining a common front 
with our allies, and in continuing our 
defense build-up in an orderly manner. 





Our Readers Say— 





I strongly disagree with reader 
Katherine Siemes when she says that 
18-year-olds aren’t qualified to vote 
wisely in elections. My state is the 
only one in the Union which has low- 
ered the voting age to 18. I know 
from experience that young people 
take their voting obligations seriously. 
Because we are allowed to vote in our 
state, I believe we take more interest 
in national and world affairs than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Nevertheless, I don’t think Congress 
should propose a Constitutional amend- 
ment to lower the voting age. This 
matter should be left up to the indi- 
vidual states to decide. 


PoRTIA STRICKLAND, 
Columbus, Georgia 


* 


Reader Lisa Williams argues: “To 
say that a person should spend the 
ages between 18 and 21 in preparing 
for his duties as a voting citizen is 
like saying, don’t go near the water 
until you can swim.” 

I don’t think the analogy is a good 
one. I am 17 years old, and a swim- 
ming instructor. Careful training and 
practice are needed to learn how to 
swim. However, inexperienced young 
people have no right to “practice” vot- 
ing when their decisions might be 
harmful to the entire nation. 

I say let our youth learn something 
about life in general before giving 
them the responsibility of helping to 
run our government. 

JOHN JOSEPH MOREAU, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


* 


I don’t think we should sell surplus 
butter or any other goods to the Sovi- 
ets. We ask our allies to stop most 
trade with Russia even though many 
of them depend heavily on such trade 
for a livelihood. In the face of this 


situation, do we have a right to in- 
crease our trade with the Reds? 
BRADNER Burt, 
Connersville, Indiana 
* 

It is difficult for me to support any 
plan for a boost in government sala- 
ries. I realize that congressmen and 
federal judges deserve the highest 
possible salaries that we, the taxpay- 
ers, can afford to pay. At the same 

















time, I think that anyone who really 
wants to perform a public service can 
get along on present pay scales, and 
is more than willing to do so. 

SUE FRAZIER, 

Des Plaines, Illinois 


* 


Not long ago a reader asked this 
question: “Why do we keep giving food 
and money to other countries while 
we have underfed people at home.” 

I agree that we have people at home 
who need aid. But let’s keep in mind 
the great need for our help in many 
parts of the globe. Even underfed 
Americans are well off when their con- 
ditions are compared with those of 
millions of people elsewhere. 

Too, if we don’t aid weak, desper- 
ately hungry nations, they are likely 
to turn to Russia for aid. 

JIMMIE COBLE, 
Pitcher, Oklahoma 





| Puzzle on Current Affairs 





Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the two words used to refer to 
the Far Eastern area that has been much 
in the news. 


1. The Senate, but not the House, has 
thus far approved granting statehood to 


2. The U. S. and other countries fear 
that a complete Red victory in —~=SESE 
a lead to new aggression in the Far 

ast. 


3. Egypt continues to try to force 
Britain to give up military bases in the 
—__________., an Egyptian region. 


4. Many Americans are puzzled by the 
so-called attitude that 
India’s bo a says she is following 
in world affairs. 
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5. The U. S. opposes the admission of 
Red __ to the United Nations. 


6. The Geneva Conference was ex- 
pected to accomplish little in its effort to 
assure lasting peace for divided 


7. West —_ _. may decide to 
build her own, independent army—if she 
cannot settle difficulties with France over 
the organization of a European Defense 
Community (EDC) force. 


8. India opposes a Far Eastern mili- 
tary pact between the U. S. and ‘ 


9. Yugoslavia’s dispute with ___— 
over Trieste handicaps U. S. efforts to 
speed organization of EDC. 








10. The weakness of , one of 
our most important European allies, wor- 
ries the U. S. government considerably. 


11. __H...____sis having continuing 
trouble with Arabs in the Middle East. 


12. The _ amendment to limit 
treaty-making powers of the President 
was not approved by the Senate during 
recent congressional sessions. 


13. ___m_. and Pakistan seem far 
from being ready to settle their long 
quarrel over ownership of the state of 
Kashmir. 





last Week 


Across: California. VERTICAL: 1. rice; 
2. baseball; 3. silk; 4. Hirohito; 5. fish; 
6. kimonos; 7. Germany; 8. China; 9. 
Yoshida; 10. population. 


(Answers to this week’s puzzle are on 
page 5, column 4.) 
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The Story of the Week 





UNITED PRESS 
EMPEROR Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
arrives this week for a visit in the 
United States 


Last School Issue 


In accordance with our schedule, 
subscriptions for this school year 
expire with this issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. The paper, however, 
is published during the summer 
months, and we invite our readers 
to subscribe to it. 

The summer subscription price, in 
clubs of five or more, is 3% cents 
per copy a week, or 40 cents for the 
summer. For less than_ five copies, 
each subscription is 50 cents, payable 
in advance. The summer period in- 
cludes the issues of June, July, and 
the first two weeks of August. 

Meanwhile, teachers who have not 
already placed their tentative class- 
room orders for next fall may wish 
to do so. By ordering now, they will 
automatically and without delay re- 
ceive their copies of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER at the beginning of the 
next school term, and they may then 
make any changes in their orders 
without cost. 

We wish all our readers an enjoy- 
able and constructive summer. 


Ethiopian Emperor 


Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile Selassie, 
the ablest native rulers of 
Africa, is scheduled to pay us a visit 
tomorrow. He plans to talk to our 
government officials in the na- 
tion’s capital this week, then he hopes 
to visit communities across’ the 
country. | 

Haile Selassie, who took over his 
duties as emperor in 1930, has seen 
country suffer many hardships 
during his rule. In 1935, Italy’s dic- 
tator, Benito Mussolini, decided to 
take over Ethiopia. Italian troops in- 
vaded the African land. The Ethio- 
pians were defeated and the Emperor 
fled to Britain. 
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While his troops were hopelessly 
trying to halt the Italian invaders, 
Haile Selassie made a stirring plea 
for outside help. He warned the 
western nations that they would be 
the next. victims of aggression unless 
they helped stop the march of dicta- 
tors early. His plea was turned down 
by Britain and France, and _ his 
prophesy was fulfilled when Nazi 
Germany and fascist Italy launched 
World War II in an effort to crush the 
democratic countries. 

In 1941, five years after the Italians 
forced him into exile, Haile Selassie 
returned to his throne. Ethiopian 


and British troops drove the Italians 
from his country. 

Since that time, the Emperor has 
been trying hard to make life better 
for his land’s 10 million inhabitants. 
He has acted to give his people more 
say in running the government. He 
has started the building of roads, 
schools, and hospitals. In fact, about 
half of Ethiopia’s national budget is 
now being used for educational and 
health purposes. 


Debate on Hearings 


About two weeks ago, the Senate 
committee conducting the Army-Mc- 
Carthy-Cohn hearings, by a vote of 
4 to 3, turned down demands to 
shorten the probe by limiting testi- 
mony to Army Secretary Stevens and 
Senator McCarthy. Americans are 
still divided over the wisdom of this 
move. 

Those citizens who feel the hear- 
ings should have been brought to a 
speedy close contend: “The investi- 
gations have taken up the time and 
attention of a group of lawmakers 
needed on Capitol Hill to carry on 
their legislative duties. The contro- 
versy has also kept a number of Army 
officials away from their vital work. 

“Moreover, the hearings have been 
diverting our attention from the ex- 
tremely serious issues we face in 
Indochina and elsewhere. The plan 
which was proposed to shorten the 
probe would have enabled all the im- 
portant facts to have been brought 
out, and it should have been adopted.” 

Other Americans take this stand: 
“Basic issues of great national im- 
portance, which must be resolved one 
way or another, are involved in the 
hearings. These include (1) the 
proper relationship between our legis- 
lative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, and (2) the powers and 
methods of legislative investigating 
groups in dealing with individuals. 





“Actually, the world situation was 
just as critical at the start of the 
probe as it was two weeks ago. It 
was agreed at the outset to hear all 
parties to the dispute, and it would 
have been wrong to change the rules 
to the contrary after the investiga- 
tion got under way. It was right to 
give Americans an opportunity to hear 
all sides in this controversy so they 
can reach a fair decision on the issues 
involved.” 


Australian Elections 


Australia’s voters will elect new 
members of their House of Represent- 
atives next Saturday, May 29. In 
this contest, the chief opponents will 
be the Liberals, led by Prime Minister 
Robert Gordon Menzies, and the Labor 
Party, headed by Joseph Chifley. The 
leader of the political party which 
wins most of the 123 House seats at 
stake in the forthcoming election will 
be in line for the post of prime 
minister. 

Though Australia also has a Senate, 
no elections are being held for that 
body’s membership this year. The 
names of the island continent’s legis- 
lative houses, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, remind us 
of our own Congress. These and some 
other features of Australia’s govern- 
ment were modeled after our own. In 
other ways, the Australian govern- 
ment resembles that of Britain. 

Because of its location, Australia is 
particularly concerned about recent 
events in Southeast Asia (see page 1 
story). The island continent has de- 
fense ties with us, and is associated 
with Britain as a member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 


Latin Students Meet 


Latin students from coast to coast 
and from Hawaii are planning to go 
to San Antonio, Texas, next month. 


FROM ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL ‘ROUGH RIDER,*’ HONOLULU 
. 


HOPES WERE HIGH that Hawaii soon would be a state when Vice President 


Richard Nixon visited the island region several months ago. 


Although Congress 


has delayed completing action on the statehood measure, Hawaiians hope that it 


will be approved eventually. 
at Honolulu’s Roosevelt High School. 


The picture was taken during a special assembly 
From left to right are: Dr. Katsumi Kome- 


tani; Richard Meyer; Vice President and Mrs. Nixon; Hannah Mae Chu, student 
body president; and Charles Barrett, school principal. 
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ALVIN DUNGAN of Wenatchee, 


Washington, High School. As presi- 
dent of the National Junior Classical 
League, he will preside at its convention 
in San Antonio, Texas, next month (see 
story). 


There, at the Incarnate Word High 
School, the Junior Classical League 
will hold its first annual get-together 
next June 13, 14, and 15. 

The JCL is a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of local classical clubs in junior 
and senior high schools. It has chap- 
ters in many parts of the nation and 
in Hawaii. 

The group’s chief purpose is to en- 
courage young people to take an active 
interest in the civilization, language, 
literature, and art of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Its members, 
which numbered about 17,400 last 
year, re-enact incidents of Roman and 
Greek life, and take part in other ac- 
tivities whereby they combine a study 
of the classical languages with fun. 

Membership in the Junior Classical 
League is open to any high school 
student who is interested in its activi- 
ties. The membership fee is 25 cents. 
If five or more students in a school 
join the JCL, the group can apply for 
membership as a chapter in the na- 
tional organization. Additional infor- 
mation can be secured by writing to 
the American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Although Congress has for the 
time being put aside efforts to make 
changes in the Taft-Hartley labor law, 
this measure will continue to be a 
political bone of contention. It has 
been a storm center ever since its 
adoption in the summer of 1947. Here 
are some of the act’s main provisions: 

(1) It sets up a special procedure 
for handling strikes that ‘imperil na- 
tional health or safety”—those which 
shut down extremely vital industries. 
Any such strike can be blocked for 80 
days by an injunction (order) of a 
federal court. During this waiting 
period, U. S. officials try to help the 
workers and employers reach agree- 
ment. 

(2) It outlaws the “closed shop’— 
the system under which an employer 
agrees to hire union members only. 
However, it permits an arrangement 
under which new workers must join 
the union shortly after being hired. 

(3) It forbids jurisdictional strikes 
—those which arise out of disputes 
between unions rather than between 
labor and management. In such a dis- 
pute, plumbers and carpenters might 
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disagree over who should replace the 
boards that are torn up when water 
pipes are repaired. 

(4) It forbids “secondary boycotts” 
—strikes against employers other than 
those with whom the union is actually 
having its conflict. 

(5) It requires union officials to 
sign statements that they are not com- 
munists or otherwise subversive. If 
they don’t do this, their unions can- 
not obtain full recognition by federal 
labor agencies. 

There are many other provisions, 
but these are among the most impor- 
tant. . Supporters and opponents of 
the Taft-Hartley Act can be found 
within each party. Disagreement over 
this law can be found within the ranks 
of labor and of management. 

In general, though, Taft-Hartley is 
favored by management and by the 
Republicans; opposed by labor unions 
and by the Democrats. For discussion 
of a recent attempt to change the 
measure, see page 6, 


Mutiny at Sea 


More than 3°million copies of Her- 
man Wouk’s prize-winning novel, “The 
Caine Mutiny,” have been sold. Now, 
this stirring World War II sea adven- 
ture story is brought to the screen. 
Named after. the novel, the Columbia 
movie was filmed in Technicolor for 
wide-screen showing. 

“The Caine Mutiny” is the story of 
an old destroyer-mine sweeper named 
Caine, which supposedly took part in 
the Pacific sea war against the Japa- 
nese. A number of incidents on board 
the vessel lead to a sea mutiny. 

The part of Captain Queeg, skipper 
of the Caine at the time of the mutiny, 
is played by Humphrey Bogart. Three 
officers who take part in the revolt 
against Captain Queeg are played by 
Van Johnson, Fred MacMurray, and 
Robert Francis. Jose Ferrer acts as 





“THE CAINE MUTINY” is one of 
defense attorney for the mutineers 
when they are brought up for trial 
before a court-martial. The feminine 
lead in the film is played by May Wynn. 


Steel Talks 


For some weeks now, union repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s estimated 
600,000 steelworkers have been trying 
to work out a new labor agreement 
with management. The present work 
contract expires next June 30. 

‘The United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, a CIO union headed by David Mc- 
Donald, is asking steel companies for 
these and other changes in the labor 
contract: (1) A pay boost; (2) a 
guarantee by the steel plants that the 
workers will receive a certain mini- 
mum yearly wage even if work is 
slack; and (3) increased pensions and 
insurance benefits for the workers. 

As of this writing, the steelworkers’ 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A parrot is different from a human 
being because it is content to repeat 
just what it hears without trying to 
make a good story out of it. 


* 


“Any of you men know anything 
about shorthand ?” the sergeant asked. 

Six men came forward at once. 

“Fine,” continued the sergeant. 
“They’re shorthanded in the cook- 
house, so you men get over there and 
start peeling potatoes.” 
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RALSTON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Funny, I can’t see a thing” 


An antique collector has left over 
400 clocks in his will. Someone is 
going to have a busy time winding up 
the estate. 

* 


Air Force rookie: ‘“‘What’s that ugly 
insignia on the side of the bomber?” 
3uddy: “Sh-h-h! That’s the com- 
manding officer looking out of the win- 
dow.” : 
* 


‘Many birds sing without opening 
their bills,” says a naturalist. Maybe 
we'd feel more like singing if we didn’t 
open ours. 

* 


Teacher to boy: “What is an echo?” 
Boy: “The only thing that ever 
cheated my sister out of the last word.” 


* 


The doctor dropped the telephone 
and shouted to his daughter: “Hurry, 
get my bag!” 

Daughter: “Why the rush?” 

Doctor: ‘Fellow called and said he 
can’t live five minutes without me.” 

Daughter: “Oh, dad; that call was 


for me.” 


COLUMBIA PICTURE 


the year’s best pictures (see review) 


union has not yet revealed all the spe- 
cific details of its demands. Union 
officials feel that the steel industry’s 
high rate of profits makes additional 
benefits possible for the workers. 

Steel officials argue that their busi- 
ness has fallen off sharply since the 
first of the year, and that pay boosts 
now will lead to price increases of 
steel and a further drop in the sale of 
this product. Hence, they contend, 
additional workers might be added to 
the jobless list, which already stands 
at some 190,000 steelworkers, 


Here and There 


The U. S. Census Bureau reports 
that about 6,300,000 more people could 
go to the polls if the voting age were 
lowered to 18. The government agency 
adds that there are about 101 million 
Americans who are 21 years of age or 
older. In the 1952 election, however, 
only some 60 million voted. 

Next month, a new government will 
take over in British Honduras. In 
elections held last month—the first bal- 
loting in the Central American land 
since it was granted a constitution of 
its own by the British—voters elected 
leaders who have called for a break 
with Britain. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the new Honduras gov- 
ernment will try to gain independence 
for the little land of 70,000 people. 

West Berlin hopes to put a new radio 
station on the air next month. Called 
Radio Free Berlin, the station is being 
built by Germans without outside help. 
Radio Free Berlin plans to broadcast 
anti-communist views to all parts of 
Soviet-controlled East Germany. 

Defense officials are drawing up a 
new universal military training pro- 
gram. Under a plan now being studied, 
some young men would be drafted for 
two years’ service in the armed forces. 
Others would be given four months’ 
basic training and then placed in the 
reserves for about eight years of part- 
time training. 





Pronunciations 
Dien Bien Phu—di-én’ bi-én’ f060’ 
Haile Selassie—hi'lé sé-las’é 
Konrad Adenauer—cone rat 
now-er 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 
Mario Scelba—ma’ri-6 shéll’ba 
Thailand—ti'land 
Trieste—tree-ést’ 


a’duh- 





Study Guide | 


Record of Congress 








1. Discuss the relationship between the 
present session of Congress and the com- 
ing national elections. 


2. In the budget which President Eis- 
enhower sent to Congress last January, 
about how large a part of our govern- 
ment’s proposed expenses was to go for 
defense and foreign aid? 


3. What position does Eisenhower take 
on the foreign trade question? Describe 
his opponents’ stand. 


4. What action has Congress taken on 
the Bricker Amendment, on proposed 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, and on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway? 

5. Why is Hawaiian statehood stalled, 
even though both Houses of Congress 
have approved it? 

6. Describe the disagreement over what 
Congress should do about farm price sup- 
port legislation. 


7. Briefly state the issues in the Army- 
McCarthy-Cohn conflict. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important issue that has been brought be- 
fore Congress this year? Explain. 

2. In general, do you think the present 
Congress and the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration have chalked up a good record? 
Why or why not? 


International Roundup 


1. What steps are we now trying to 
take to protect Southeast Asia from fur- 
ther aggression? 

2. Describe the situation in Korea. 

3. In what ways has Red China created 
trouble for the free world? 

4. Why is the Middle East a troubled 
area at this time? 

5. What developments might help 
France to solve her problems? 

6. Describe the troubles confronting 
Premier Scelba of Italy. 

7. How would it seem that we can best 
curb communist aggression in the months 
ahead? 

Discussion 


1. Of the three troubled areas—the Far 
East, the Middle East, and Europe— 
which do you think needs the most urgent 
attention from the United States in the 
interests of world peace? Why? 

2. How do you think that Soviet Russia 
and Red China can be kept from further 
aggression? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is Haile Selassie and why is he 
in the news? 

2. Give the pros and cons as to whether 
or not it would have been wise to shorten 
the Army-McCarthy hearings. 

3. What is the Junior Classical League 
and what kind of conference will it hold 
in June? 

4. Tell of the big political event which 
will soon occur in Australia. 

5. Name three important provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. How was the 
effort to change this measure recently 
defeated? 

6. Why are labor and management in 
the steel industry negotiating at the pres- 
ent time? What is the importance of 
these negotiations? 
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Answers to Puzzle 


Across: Southeast Asia. VERTICAL: 1. 
Alaska; 2. Indochina; 3. Suez; 4. Neu- 
tral; 5. China; 6. Korea; 7. Germany; 8. 
Pakistan; 9. Italy; 10. France; 11. Israel; 
12. Bricker; 13. India. 
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Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Senate approved a treaty under which 
America promises to go to the South 
Koreans’ aid in case they are attacked. 
Approval was by a vote of 81 to 6. 
As is the case with all treaties, House 
action on this measure was not re- 
quired. 

Foreign trade. Many people argue 
that if we buy large quantities of 
goods from friendly foreign nations, 
our purchases will help make those 
countries prosperous and __ strong. 
Thus, it is held, they will be able to 
build up their own defenses against 
communism, without having to rely 
heavily on American gifts or loans. 

Opponents of extensive foreign 
trade reply that we shouldn’t allow 
large quantities of goods from over- 
seas to compete in the American mar- 
ket with the products of U. S. farms 
and factories. 

For many years, Congress made 
most of the decisions on our foreign 
trade policy. But since 1934 we have 
had a program allowing the President 
to make trade-promoting agreements 
with nations abroad. This program 
is to close next month unless Con- 
ress extends it. 

President Eisenhower wants it ex- 
tended for three years, with various 
amendments. He favors heavy U. S. 
trade with countries outside our bor- 
ders. Many congressmen oppose 
large-scale foreign commerce, while 
others support the Chief Executive. 
So far this year, Congress has done 
little with respect to the foreign trade 
issue. 

Bricker Amendment. The Senate, 
after a bitter struggle, rejected Ohio 
Senator John Bricker’s proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment involving trea- 
ties. Bricker sought strict new lim- 
its on the President’s power to nego- 
tiate treaties and other agreements 
with foreign nations. He thinks this 
power is now so broad that the Chief 
Executive could make agreements 
that would endanger or destroy 
Americans’ Constitutional rights. His 
opponents argue that there are al- 
ready enough safeguards against such 
action on the President’s part, and 
that the Bricker Amendment would 
have seriously crippled our govern- 
ment’s ability to enter into treaties 
with foreign nations. 

A Constitutional amendment, to be- 
come effective, must be approved first 
by a two-thirds vote in each house of 
Congress, then by three fourths of the 
states. Brought to a showdown in 
the Senate at the end of February, 
the Bricker proposal failed by one 
vote to obtain the necessary two 
thirds. (It received slightly more 
support from Republicans than from 
Democrats.) Senator Bricker and his 
friends are expected to raise the issue 
again next year. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 
Bills which would make Hawaii a state 
have been passed both in the House 
and in the Senate. However, the Sen- 
ate bill also includes Alaska, whereas 
the House measure does not. 

A measure can’t become law unless 
it has been passed in identical form by 
both houses of Congress. Observers 
doubt that the Senate and the House 
of Representatives can get together 
this year on the Hawaii-Alaska issue. 
If they can’t, the two territories have 
lost their present bid for statehood, 
but the matter undoubtedly will be 


i 


brought up again when a new Con- 
gress meets in 1955. 

Labor law. The Taft-Hartley Act 
was passed in 1947 to regulate deal- 
ings between workers and employers. 
In general, labor union leaders claim 
that it is unfair to the unions, but 
most employers think it is a satisfac- 
tory law. 

During the 1952 Presidential cam- 
paign, Democrats called for a com- 
plete repeal of the Taft-Hartley meas- 
ure. Republicans argued that the act 
should, with certain changes, be kept. 
This year the GOP sought to follow 
the line which it set forth in 1952 
—that is, Republican congressmen 
worked for passage of a measure that 
would have amended Taft-Hartley, 
while preserving the general pattern 
of the law. 

But when the amending bill was 
brought up for Senate consideration 
less than three weeks ago, it was 
promptly “sent back” to the Senate 


high-support law expires, another 
measure already on the books will take 
effect. It provides a program similar 
to what the President wants. 

People who favor high government 
supports for farm prices argue that 
if the farmers aren’t prosperous the 
nation’s business as a whole will suf- 
fer. Administration spokesmen reply 
that they too desire fair prices for 


farm products, but they don’t think: 


such prices should be kept at high 
levels by means of government guar- 
antees. They think the government’s 
duty is to protect farmers only against 
unusually low prices. 

Lawmakers are deeply concerned 
about the farm program. Large num- 
bers of farm votes in the coming elec- 
tion, they feel, are at stake. Congres- 
sional action on this issue is still un- 
certain. 

Debt and taxes. The U. S. govern- 
ment debt is now near its upper limit 
—as set by law—of 275 billion dol- 





CONGRESS HAS APPROVED the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 


GALLOWAY 


When it is 


completed, bigger ships than the one shown may use the waterway as a route 
between Great Lakes ports and the Atlantic Ocean. 


Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee. This group is expected to keep 
the measure “pigeonholed” for the 
remainder of the current session. The 
job of sidetracking the Taft-Hartley 
revision bill was done mainly by 
Democrats—joined by a few Repub- 
licans. In general, Democrats dis- 
approved the proposed changes. 

St. Lawrence. A debate that had 
continued for over 30 years was 
brought to a climax this month when 
Congress finally approved U. S. par- 
ticipation in the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project. This enterprise, to be 
carried out jointly with Canada, will 
enable sizable ships to travel from 
the Atlantic Ocean through the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes. Con- 
struction work is expected to be 
finished in about six years. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway has been favored 
by six Presidents in succession, in- 
cluding Eisenhower. 

Farm program. The U. S. govern- 
ment now supports the prices of vari- 
ous farm products at a fairly high 
level. The law under which it does 
so will expire at the end of 1954. 
Many farm-state congressmen want 
the life of this law to be extended. 
The Eisenhower administration, how- 
ever, wants a measure which would 
not require Uncle Sam to support 
farm prices at such a high level as at 
present. ; 

If Congress takes no action and the 


lars. It is expected to continue rising. 
President Eisenhower’s budget figures 
for the year starting next July show 
expenditures totaling nearly 3 billion 
dollars more than estimated federal 
income for the same period. 

Eisenhower wants Congress to raise 
the legal debt limit to 290 billion dol- 
lars, so that our government can eas- 
ily continue borrowing money to make 
up the difference between revenue and 
expenses. The House of Representa- 
tives approved this increase nearly a 
year ago, but the Senate hasn’t done 
so yet. 

Opponents of the debt limit increase 
say that the government must start 
living within its means. Eisenhower’s 
supporters reply that the administra- 
tion is doing a good job of reducing 
expenses, but still needs to borrow 
money. 

No borrowing would be necessary if 
taxes were raised high enough to meet 
the total costs of government; but 
Congress rejects such an increase. In 
fact, the emphasis this year is on tax 
reduction. A bill already passed by 
the lawmakers and signed by the 
President cuts about a billion dollars 
per year off the federal revenues ob- 
tained from taxes on the purchases of 
jewelry, luggage, sporting goods, and 
many other items. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill to cut taxes on some 
types of income, but as we go to press 


this measure hasn’t been brought up 
in the Senate. 

Other measures. Early this month 
the President signed a long-range 
measure to aid in building and main- 
taining federal and state highways. 
Under consideration are various bills 
designed to help law-enforcement offi- 
cials in the fight against communists 
and other subversives. Congress has 
not yet taken much action on a pro- 
posed measure to enlarge the federal 
social security program. 


The Senate, by a vote of 58 to 19, " 


has approved a proposed Constitu- 
tional amendment which would defi- 
nitely limit the Supreme Court to 
nine members—its present number. 
Still awaiting congressional action, as 
we go to press, is the proposed amend- 
ment that would lower the voting age 
to 18 throughout our nation. 

Probes. During much of the pres- 
ent congressional meeting, public at- 
tention has been focused elsewhere 
than on the various legislative pro- 
posals. Hearings and investigations 
have been in the spotlight. Especially 
prominent is the fight between Wis- 
consin Senator Joseph McCarthy and 
Army Secretary Robert Stevens. Mc- 
Carthy claims that Stevens and other 
Army officials sought by various 
means to keep him from exposing com- 
munists and other subversives in their 
department. Stevens says McCarthy 
and his associates tried to “‘pressure” 
the Army into giving undue privi- 
leges to their friend, Pvt. G. David 
Schine. 

In conclusion. Does the record of 
Congress and the Eisenhower admin- 
istration up to this point warrant a 
Republican victory in the 1954 elec- 
tions? 

Democrats say: “Definitely not. 
The Republicans have few construc- 
tive accomplishments to their credit. 
With respect to Indochina and other 
vital foreign matters, they have cre- 
ated so much confusion that nobody— 
here or abroad—knows what our gov- 
ernment’s policy really is. They have 
failed to maintain strong enough de- 
fense forces, even while ‘talking 
tough’ to our Soviet foes. 

“At home, they have neglected so- 
cial security and other programs that 
would promote our people’s welfare. 
They seek to divert attention from 
their lack of constructive achieve- 
ment by hurling all sorts of false 
charges at past Democratic adminis- 
trations. Lately they have been wast- 
ing time and energy, and making our 
nation look ridiculous in the eyes of 
the whole world, with the McCarthy- 
Stevens conflict.” 


Republicans answer: “In view of. 


the situation that existed when we 
took over the government early in 
1953, we have made remarkable prog- 
ress. The Korean war has_ been 
brought to a close, and we have thus 
far avoided further conflicts. We have 
eliminated a tremendous amount of 
waste in the armed forces and other 
parts of the government. 

“The Democratic administrations 
were prejudiced against business and 
industry, whereas we are treating all 
sections of the American population 
fairly. The Democrats were soft to- 
ward communism at home and abroad, 
whereas. we are not. 

“President Eisenhower is doing a 
good job, and he is entitled to another 
Republican Congress to help him dur- 
ing the remainder of his present four- 
year term,” 

These are among the arguments in 
the big political battle of 1954. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - Job Outlook 


ITHIN a few weeks, thousands 

of high school students and 
graduates will be looking for jobs. 
Some of them will work only during 
the summer vacation and return to 
school or go to college in the fall. 
Others will look for jobs which, they 
hope, will start them on the road to 
a lifetime career. 

What are the employment prospects 
at this time? According to the U.S. 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, the best job op- 
portunities can now be found in the 
following fields of work: 

Construction. This industry now 
has over 214 million workers, and it 
is expected to provide many job 
openings within the next few years. 
Additional bricklayers, plumbers, 
electricians, and other skilled men 
who have a hand in building homes 
and commercial structures are needed 
by this expanding industry. New em- 
ployes are needed to fill vacancies as 
more and more older construction 
workers reach the retirement age. 
The skills required in this field can 
be learned through apprenticeships. 

Trucking and warehousing. There 
is a growing need for truck drivers, 
mechanics, shipping clerks, dispatch- 
ers, and freight handlers. The work, 
in most cases, can be learned through 
on-the-job training. 

Air Transport. Though competition 
for jobs as pilot, steward, and air 
hostess is keen, more and more open- 
ings are likely to occur for qualified 


personnel in this work. There is also 
an increasing demand for navigators, 
radio operators, airplane mechanics, 
and airport maintenance’ workers. 
Some of the jobs in this field, such 
as those of pilot and navigator, re- 
quire highly specialized training. 
Others can be learned on the job. 
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WANT ADS may guide you to a job 


Telephone, gas, and electric in- 
dustries. Firms in these fields are 
expanding in an effort to keep up 
with the ever-larger demand for their 
services. There are clerical openings 
for women, and jobs as_ lineman, 
cableman, electrician, engineer, and 
troubleshooter for men. Training 
programs are offered by these indus- 
tries for most types of work. 








Industrial chemistry. Producers of 
plastics, synthetic rubber, and nu- 
merous chemicals used by industries 
are looking forward to continued 
rapid expansion. Trained chemists, 
engineers, and technicians are in 
demand by these concerns. There are 
also production jobs available which 
require little or no previous training. 

Rehabilitation services. Institu- 
tions and groups that help injured or 
handicapped persons are desperately 
short of trained workers. Most posi- 
tions in this field require extensive 
specialized training. 

Part-time vacation jobs, such as 
recreational work, farming, and sell- 
ing are available to high school stu- 
dents. If you decide to work only for 
the summer, try to find a job related 
to the field of your greatest interest. 

Even if you haven’t yet decided 
on a specific career, however, you will 
profit from holding a part-time job 
of some kind. Later, when you finish 
your schooling, a successful work 
record will be of great help to you in 
landing the job you are really after. 

Further information on full- or 
part-time job opportunities in your 
area, minimum age requirements for 
certain kinds of work in your state, 
and other employment data can be 
secured from your local office of the 
State Employment Service. These 
offices, in many cases, are equipped 
to give you vocational aptitude tests 
and other help in choosing the job 
for which you are best suited. 





Historical Backgrounds -- Investigations 


HE television showing of the Mc- 

Carthy-Stevens hearings has pro- 
vided the American public with one 
of the most dramatic shows—and 
quite possibly one of the most im- 
portant—that it has ever seen. 

The TV presentations are dra- 
matic, for they take the citizen right 
into the hearing. Almost as if he 
were present in the hearing room, 
the voter has been able to watch 
officials of his government at work. 

The newspapers, it is true, have 
been reporting the hearings in detail. 
Editorially, the press has been using 
its influence in an effort to help 
readers decide who is right and who 
is wrong. Radio summaries have 
been offered, so that listeners may 
hear the voices of those engaged in 
the hearings. Newsreels have pre- 
sented important parts of the hear- 
ings. 

TV, with a continuous show, has 
had some advantages. Minute by 
minute, hour after hour, the TV 
watcher has been able to see the 
whisperings between witnesses and 
attorneys, and among senators who 
are carrying on the investigations. 
The citizen has been able to watch the 
expressions of humor, irritation, and 
anger that appear on the faces of 
those taking part in the hearings. 

The expressions on faces of officials 
that he sees, almost as much as the 
words that he hears, are bound to 
have an effect on the listener. While 
judging the investigation as he sees 
it, the citizen may well make up his 
mind as to how he will vote in elec- 
tions this fall. Participants in the 
hearing may win or lose public sup- 


port, according to the manner in 
which they act. 

Although the present inquiry is 
dramatic, the method of inquiry is 
nothing new to this country. There 
have been other TV showings of in- 
vestigations, including that concern- 
ing crime in the U.S., which was con- 
ducted by Senator Estes Kefauver 
just over two years ago. Investiga- 
tions of one sort or another have been 
carried on by Congress ever since 
789—the first year of United States 
government under the Constitution. 

The Constitution didn’t grant any 
authority for investigations. Congress 
just assumed that it had the right 
to make them. There have been some 
court tests of the congressional right, 
and, in a few cases, the coyrts have 














eens FREE A 
FICKLEN IN DALLAS NEWS 
CAMERA SHY? Some congressmen, 
the cartoonist suggests,.don’t like the 
idea of televised investigations 


found that Congress overstepped its 
powers. In general, though, the 
courts have held that congressional 
committees have the right to investi- 
gate—and to prosecute those who re- 
fuse to answer questions or otherwise 
show themselves uncooperative. 

Surprisingly, the early commit- 
tees dealt with many questions that 
crop up today. Committees went into 
the operations and costs of the Post 
Office Department several times in the 
1800’s, just as committees have been 
doing for the past several years. 

Committees were looking into cor- 
ruption in government more than a 
hundred years ago. A Senate com- 
mittee was worrying about the dan- 
gers of communism in 1919. 

A House committee hearing on the 
conduct of a general in 1792 was the 
first important investigation. Gen- 
eral Arthur St. Clair’s forces had 
been badly beaten by Indians. There 
were charges that the general had not 
followed War Department plans and 
that he had been careless in handling 
his troops. The House investigators 
found the charges unjustified, but the 
publicity caused St. Clair to resign. 

In the 1920’s the biggest investiga- 
tions were concerned with corruption 
in the administration of President 
Harding. In the 1930’s the growth 
and conduct of big business worried 
congressional committees. In the 
1940’s, there were investigations to 
determine whether we were making 
an adequate effort to win World War 
II quickly. Communism, in and out 
of government, has been a major sub- 
ject ‘of investigations for the past 
several years. 
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LARGE number of newcomers 

are winning places for them- 
selves on big league baseball teams 
this spring. It has been many years 
since so many rookies stepped into 
line-ups in a single season. 

One of the best of the new pitchers 
appears to be 23-year-old Bob Turley 
of the Baltimore Orioles. The strap- 
ping Turley, who got into a few games 
late last season after his release by 
the Army, throws a blazing fast ball. 
Earlier this month he was leading 
both leagues in strike outs. 

Another outstanding pitcher start- 
ing his first full season in the major 
leagues is Bob Trice of the Philadel- 
phia Athletics. Trice, who compiled 
a fine record with Ottawa last year, 
won his first four starts this spring. 
He makes his home in West Virginia. 

One of the leading hitters among 
the rookies is Wally Moon of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. A native of Arkan- 
sas, Moon has been playing a good 
game in center field for the Redbirds. 
He is a graduate of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege where he studied to be a teacher. 

In the fine early-season showing of 
the Detroit Tigers, newcomers played 
major roles. Bill Tuttle, a 24-year-old 
outfielder, has been one of the Tigers’ 
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top batsmen. Playing beside Tuttle in 
Detroit’s outfield has been 19-year-old 
Al Kaline. A year ago this time, Ka- 
line was playing on a high school nine 
in Baltimore. 

Rookies Vic Power and Spook Ja- 
cobs are giving the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics a big lift. A native of Puerto 
Rico, Power has long had a reputation 
as a good hitter. Jacobs, who played 
for Ft. Worth in the Texas League 
last year, has been holding down sec- 
ond base for the A’s, and has been 
contributing some timely hits. 

Henry Aaron, a 20-year-old out- 
fielder, is giving the Milwaukee Braves 
a real lift with his hard hitting. 
Shortstop Gene Baker and Second 
Baseman Ernie Banks form a clever 
keystone combination for the Chicago 
Cubs. Harry Agganis, former foot- 
ball star at Boston University, has 
made a good start at first base with 
the Boston Red Sox. 

The line-up of the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates is dotted with newcomers. Bob 
Skinner, a 22-year-old first baseman, 
has impressed spectators with his hit- 
ting ability. 

These and other rookies promise to 
add interest to the play in both big 
leagues this season. 
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